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needs of students who take Civics for the matri- 
culation and the collegiate exams, the book has 
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problem. 
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HERE AND THERE 


Plenty and Planning 

Planning for plenty implies plenty of planning. We 
have already reached a fair level of that plenty ; and what- 
ever cynics may say, it is so much to the good; the Planning 
Commission has lost its monopoly; state governments, 
district boards, municipalities, villages and voluntary orga- 
nisations are all busy planning ; the mood has caught on, 
and the public is heartily responding to government’s ex- 
pectations and taking in earnest to the task of economic 
reconstruction. 

Impenitent Reds, short-sighted Jharkhandists and a 
few other improvident folks stand aloof but the general 
public show an alertness which is most comforting. It is 
one more case in which to apply Paul Bourget’s saying: 
“Optimists rule the world; pessimists watch it going 
round.” 

So far towns, villages and voluntary oneal have 
had 5,000 schemes of local work approved. The leading 
principle for schemes of local works is that the people must 
make a very substantial contribution to the finances. The 
schemes are small but well distributed over the country. 
A typical case is Hyderabad which submitted 1,300 schemes 
costing Rs 37 lakhs and offered Rs. 17 lakhs as the contri- 
bution of District Boards and individuals against a contri- 
bution of Rs, 6°5 lakhs from the State Government and of 
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Rs. 13 lakhs from Delhi. The schemes include 391 wells, 
64 tanks, 225 schools, 83 Harijan houses and 133 miles of 
road. Volunteer organisations, at least eight of them, took 
their share in the plans and the finances. 


Volunteers, Forward 


The Hyderabad case should be an example to other 
states and to volunteer associations. The trouble with 
volunteers is often that they give free rein to their imagi- 
nation and plan castles in the air. Social workers should 
bear in mind that it is not any type of work that will be 
sanctioned. The projects suitable for local initiative are 
limited in scale: drinking water supply, permanent works 
for agricultural improvement, rural sanitation, village roads 
with bridges and culverts, extension of school and dis- 
pensary buildings, godowns for storage, and the like. Were 
volunteer organisations keep to such schemes, they would 
have their applications readily examined and they would 
not rouse vain hopes leading to disappointment, 


The preliminary task of social workers is to create 
public interest, convene meetings, and more meetings to 
explain the schemes, raise money, submit draft and petition. 
The Planning Commission is willing to espouse all fair 
proposals, and the governments are ready to help. But only 
those will be helped who help themselves. 


All Together 


A few of our fellow-citizens are sick with nationalist 
fever. They are tressing guarlands or halter ropes for a 
farewell party to all foreigners and forging the iron bars 
which will close the gates of India. Their type is found 
‘in all nations; luckily, barring odd countries like Russia 
and China, the prevailing sense in the world welcomes 
outside assistance. Even the powerful U.S. A. receives with 
open arms not only philosophers and mathematicians, but 
also any scientist than can make a contribution to progress. 
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That international assistance is desirable can be ins- 
tanced from the good work silently done by the I. L. O. 
mission to India. 


Since December last, an I.L.O. team is studying pro- 
ductivity in our textile and engineering industries; the 
mission has been extended by six months. In selected 
factories of Calcutta, Bombay and Ahmedabad, they de- 
monstrate how higher productivity could be achieved 
through the application of modern technique in study work 
without retrenchment of labour and without additional 
equipment. Keeping labour and machinery as was avail- 
able, they reached increases ranging from 20 to 50 per cent ; 
many of the increases were due to Indian technicians train- 
ed and guided by the mission. Improvement was shown by 
a drop in production costs and prevention of wastage; 
by more floor space being made available, unused machines 
being mobilised, working conditions and especially relations 
between workers and managers being improved, 


The I. L. O. mission stressed the need for better main- 
tenance of equipment and better training of supervisors ; 
they also emphasized the connection between good working 
conditions and productivity. 


Workers at village level 


The programmes for training Gram Sevaks are getting 
into shape. New Basic schools, extension training centres, 
agricultural schools, etc. are being accommodated to train 
some five thousand workers at village level ; the target is 
13,000 workers in three years. The training lasts eighteen 
months, six months in extension centres, six months in 
agriculture, six months for general social sciences, A great 
scheme indeed that should attract youths, particularly the 
young men who have a degree and no job. But possibly 
modern youth prefers to starve in towns than live in the 
countryside. A. L. 
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THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
DEMOCRACY IN INDIA 


Independence Day, this year as in past years, has been 
the occasion for national stocktaking. Journals, reviews, 
and politicians in their public speeches, have been busy 
appraising the nation’s achievements. Naturally those as- 
sociated with the ruling Party in the country, as well as 
those in general sympathy with Congress policy, have form- 
ed an optimistic judgment on the achievements of Congress 
rule. But there is no doubt that there is a large part of the 
Indian Press, a part that apparently grows stronger each 
year, which is extremely critical of the conduct of affairs 
and pessimistic about the future. 


We believe that their criticism and the projection of 
this pessimism into the minds of the public sometimes 
reaches, a degree which is harmful to the interests of the 
country. It is discouraging in its effects on the impression- 
able minds of many of those who are engaged in various 
types of national work. There are many hundreds of people 
for instance who read and admire the brilliant journalism 
of a well known Madras weekly. Its very gifted editor is 
a master of language, a penetrating analyst of events and 
situations, and a man of integrity and courage. There are 
contributors to the journal whose style and acumen and 
wide range of interests delight a reader as few things in 
contemporary Indian journalism. Yet, the continuous read- 
ing of this weekly is a distressing experience. Out of its 
mass of caustic criticism of the politics and political leaders 
of the State and Central Governments, no outline of a 
consistent and constructive policy emerges. It is impossible 
not to feel that much of its writing is calculated to lower 
the vitality of the national effort in the circles where it is 
read with admiration. 
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Different in style but similar in its depressing effect is 
a sombre article on Democracy in India by Mr. M, N. Roy, 
in the Independence issue of the Delhi Weekly, THOUGHT. 
It is of course impossible for a man of Mr. M. N. Roy’s 
abilities and wide experience to write anything on the 
Indian situation without saying much that most people 
would willingly agree with. Thus, this particular article 
contains acute observations on the need for changing the 
mentality of our people by a movement of education, of 
the role of the middle class in such a movement, on the 
insufficiency of economic progress to suppress the desire 
for dictatorial or totalitarian methods of government, and 
of the threat of political instability in India, and so forth. 
But his general view of the condition of democracy in 
India and its immediate prospects are extremely pessimistic 
and cannot be accepted wihout serious questioning. 


Mr. Roy’s contention is that, in spite of the nominal 
establishment of democracy in India, we have governments 
which are “neither good nor efficfent nor stable.” The 
Congress party is not ruling democratically, because it is 
not controlled by the people. It is “controlled by a caucus 
of party politicians. Its voice is the voice of one man. No 
other voice than the voice of Nehru is heard in its councils.” 
There is little chance of any other truly democratic party 
coming to power because the people do not understand 
democracy or appreciate it. Their mentality is “ authori- 
tarian and medieval.” Unless this mentality is changed and 
the masses accept the humanist view of life, the atmos- 
phere in the country will not be congenial to the growth of 
democracy. To change the mentality we need a vast move- 
ment of education, but institutions actually imparting edu- 
cation are unsuited to do this because they serve the cause 
of “intellectual regimentation.” Private schools devoted 
to this work might do better. It will be enough to change 
the mentality of the middle class, because they are the 
spearhead of any political movement. Mr. Roy concludes 
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with the hope that American help may be available for 
the private agencies which might undertake this task of 
democratic education. 


The basic error in Mr. Roy’s evaluation is, it seems to 
us, to underestimate the democratic eldment in, Indian 
nationalism and tke degree of its penetration among the 
masses. Mr. Roy thinks that the middle class which lead the 
movement of nationalism did so mainly by appealing to 
the reactionary traditional culture of India. This element 
of a return to Indian culture was certainly there and 
played an important part in stirring up Indian sentiment 
against western rule. But new and farreaching ideas of 
the rights and dignity of the common man, of his claims to 
be represented in the government of his country, of op- 
position to caste and untouchability, of respect for women 
and the recognition of their position in society, were all 
parts of the national movement. The educational institutions 
which Mr. Roy thinks are promoting intellectual regimenta- 
tion, imparted these democratic ideas to the middle classes. 
Under Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership they reached the 
masses and gave them a new sense of their dignity and 
capacity to influence the direction of affairs in the country. 
Christian Evangelism had certain! much to do with the 
opposition to untouchability, to the rigours of caste, and, 
the segregation of women. Mr. Roy surely realises that 
the British would not have consented to quit India if they 
had not seen that the masses did not want them any longer. 


There is also another and a deeper reason why Mr. Roy’s 
reading of the present situation in regard to the mentality 
of the masses is not correct. Caste has undoubtedly been 
the greatest source of political weakness in India. But 
fairness, to the system demands that we should recognise 
not only, its capital role in preserving the culture, and 
ensuring the racial survival of India, but also its remarkably 
’ democratic character within the limits of a given caste. 
There, all members are equal without reference to their 
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riches or their poverty. The village panchayat or the caste 
panichayat could not ignore the opinion of poor people 
simply because they were poor. The plutocracy which 
has corrupted many genuinely democratic societies in 
Europe, had not penetrated to such an extent within the 
castes. The member of a lower caste, with all his respect, 
not to say obsequiousness to the men of the higher caste, 
was firm and uncompromising in claiming the rights which 
the system gave to him, be they more, be they less. He 
submitted to the system not by force but because he ac- 
cepted it as part of an unquestioned moral order. This gave 
to the poorest peasant and labourer in India a personal 
independence which no one acquainted with the agricul- 
tural population of India will deny. This is true even of 
many of the socalled untouchable classes. 


This, basic independence of the Indian of the country 
side was demonstrated by the last general elections. Can 
any one deny that the manner they were conducted and 
their results showed the decisive role of the masses in them ? 
The returns correspond to what all impartial observers had 
noted regarding the nature and areas of influence of the 
different political parties in the country. Notwithstanding 
the power of the Congress “ party caucus,” and the immense 
prestige of Pandit Nehru. Congress candidates including 
Ministers were defeated in no uncertain manner where 
their record was not satisfactory. An average of 60 per cent 
and in some cases as many as 70 and 80 per cent went to 
the polls. Not many countries in Europe can show results 
like these in spite of what Mr. Roy calls the “ cultural and 
intellectual ferment of the 16th and 17th centuries which 
brought about a revolutionary change in the outlook of 
life” there. All this has been achieved in spite of the 
“ authoritarianism ” of the Indian masses, 

The truth is that there are degrees and forms of autho- 
ritarianism which are perfectly consistent with a strong 
adhesion to political democracy. Willingness for instance to 
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accept the role of authority in religion does not interfere 
with loyalty to democracy. There are millions of Catholics 
in France, Belgium, Holland, Ireland, the United States and 
other countries of Europe and America who accept the 
principle of authority in religion and morals, and who are 
at the same time staunch democrats. If authoritarianism 
means a conservative approach to social and cultural matters, 
if it means deep respect for the rule of law and for authority 
in Government, if it means unwillingness to change lightly 
institutions and traditions which have been evolved by the 
experience and common consent of many generations, then 
authoritarianism is not opposed to democracy, but is a 
safeguard against its excesses. For the system of party 
Government by elected majorities contains precisely those 
germs of political instability which Mr. Roy himself fears. 


But it is fairly obvious that these are not the types of 
authoritarianism which Mr. Roy has in mind. Mr. Roy has 
obviously not outgrown the materialism of his communist 
days. For him “ authoritarianism” means the acceptance 
of any system of life and belief which implies the existence 
of spirit and the primacy of absolute spiritual values. In 
the final analysis this resolves itself into an appeal to the 
authority of God. And Mr. Roy evidently does not accept 
this. Nevertheless we must affirm without any hesitation 
that democracy is impossible without these spiritual founda- 
tions. Judged from the material point of view men are not 
equal, they are manifestly unequal, in their physical and 
moral qualities and their capacity for work and achieve- 
ment. Nations and races are not equal. If the materialist 
philosophy were accepted integrally, then man too would 
be subject to the biological law of “ struggle for life” and 
the “ survival of the fittest.” There would be no ground for 
ethical condemnation of the domination of one race by 
another, But before God men are truly equal. They are 
equal in their spiritual substance, and equal in their final 
destiny. The rule of law which is an essential element in 
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the democratic concept of Government would lose its basis 
if it were not linked up with the moral law, in other words, 
with the authority of God. This is what Jayaprakash Nara- 
yan, a genuine democrat nevertheless, has realised. “Man 
must go beyond the material to find the incentives to good+ 
ness,” he says. “The task of social reconstruction cannot 
succeed under the inspiration of a materialist philosophy.”* 
That is why he appals to the spiritual traditions of the 
Indian people and uses the phraseology which to Mr. Roy 
would smack of authoritarianism in promoting the Bhoodan 
movement, a democratic movement assuredly. 


Nevertheless we must agree with Mr. Roy in thinking 
that there is need to intensify the democratic formation of 
the middle classes; that there is danger in unrestrained 
glorification of the past: that the genuinely progressive and 
democratic elements of our nationalism need to be explained 
and worked out into their social implications as fully as 
possible and communicated to the middle class. The full 
civic formation of the Indian citizen, that is the task before 
us. It is being carried out to a large extent but the effort 
is neither adequate nor coordinated. For this vast educa- 
tional movement, the existing educational system and the 
institutions which have already done a revolutionary work 
in promoting the national movement, can and should be 
utilised. It should be pursued in school and college, by 
press, platform, and radio. It is not a few private agencies, 
assisted however generously by foreign benefactors, which 
can carry it out. The efforts of all national agencies should 
converge towards that end. Thus alone shall we ensure the 
permanence of democracy in India: not by total revolution, 
but by a wise building up on old as well as new founda- 
tions. 


J. D’Souza 


* Freedom First, Sept. 1952. 
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ITALIAN COMMUNISM 


Taking into consideration the peculiar relation of Italy 
to Catholicism, the Communists have proceeded with cau- 
tion in the application of their atheistic principles. Said 
Togliatti on 9 July 1944: “I repeat today in Rome, the 
capital of the Catholic world, the declaration that we res- 
pect the Catholic faith, the traditional faith of the majority 
of the Italian people.” There was then wide propaganda 
that real Communists could remain devout Catholics at the 
same time. Don Angelo Spadoni, a priest who has since 
been excommunicated, went on repeating that the Catholic 
Church and Marxism were two complementary forces that 
could easily get reconciled and throw themselves together 
in the politico-religious plane. ‘The Movement of Catholic- 
Communists’ was. started, and its organizer, Franco Rodano 
soon changed its name to ‘Christian Leftist.’ The Osser- 
vatore Romano on 2 Jan. 1945 condemned it for its erroneous 
doctrines and denied it any right to act as the mouth-piece 
of Christians. The paradoxical party melted away even 
before the summer and all its members passed on to Com- 
munism. But as a hydra it rose again in 1949 under the 
name ‘The Unitary Movement of Christian Progressivists’ 
— a collection of all leftist ideas hanging on to a presum- 
ably Christian peg. The Socialists praised it for its Catholic 
orthodoxy ! (AVANTI 26 Jan. 1949). The Osservatore Ro- 
mano on 30 Jan. 1949 had to affirm that only the Ecclesias- 
tical authorities have the right to judge of the Catholic 
orthodoxy of any Movement, and went on condemning 
the alliance of the Unitary Movement with Communism. 
But ignorance as. regards the incompatibility of Communism 
with Catholicism persists even today in several regions. 
Last May 16, in Gubbio in Umbria the Communist Mayor 
ordered a 4 days’ political truce so that the local Patron 
Sant’ Ubaldo’s feast might be celebrated — over which 
feast he himself presided ! 
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Communist Publications — From vague accusations in 
the beginning they have passed on to the most vulgar lan- 
guage against sacred things and persons. They also divulge 
periodically their very entertaining researches in matters 
religious. ‘We choose a few examples: 


Il Calendario Del Popolo — a monthly review of culture 


Nov. 1949: The origin of Christianity is traced to 
totemism....IESUS means fish; so Christians have passed 
on from animal-totem to animal-god and thence to the 
Son-God. 


Nov. 1950: “The fable of Adam and Eve got into the 
Old Testament throuh the process of assimilation of the 
Babylonian myths and rites by the Jewish people.” ; 


Vie Nuove — a political weekly 


No. 10 of 1952: “The worship of Mary is but a survival 
of the cults of pagan goddesses introduced by the Catholic 
hierarchy to satisfy the exigencies of the new converts.” 


No. 8 of 1953: Under the title ‘The Silent Church 
Speaks’ the correspondent narrates a conversation with a 
parish-priest of Warsaw who praisel the liberty of the 
Polish Church under the new Communist regime and spoke 
in glowing terms of the generosity of the State which re- 
built churches and contributes goodly sums for the Semi- 
nary. The Vatican would not know these things ‘and so 
would be obliged to proclaim crusades of prayer for the 
Silent Church — through ignorance and a false sense of 
precaution! (It is enough to note that the priest in ques- 
tion, Don Henrik Wasilwski, is one who joined the National 
Church). 


Rinascita — a monthly of politics and cultture edited 


by the chiefs of the Communist party. 


Jan, 1953: Speaking of the Christmas Radio-Message 
of the Holy Father accuses him of want of reflection in pro- 
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posing solutions for the actual problems: “ These are all 
questions which only with an examination a little more 
profound than .that which one could muster while adoring 
the Baby Jesus, could be elucidated...” 


In the same issue: “Notwithstanding excommunica- 
tions, ever growing is the number of women who have the 
courage to commit ‘the mortal sin’ of voting left.” 


Unita — a daily begun in 1924 and disseminated secretly 
under the Fascists; it appears now in 4 editions — Rome, 
Milan, Turin and Genoa; it has, according to the Commu- 
nists’ claim, a circulation of more than 500,000 during the 
week and nearly a million on Sundays. 


6 April 1948: “The Pope furnishes spiritual motives 
for the imperialist war of the Americans.” 


17 April 1948 (eve of the elections) : “If de Gasperi 
won the whole of Italy would be in a Seminary. The Grand 
Hotel would be suppressed. From today there would be no 
dances ; you would die of boredom. If you wish to read 
books. which interest you without depending on the Index 
and sermons, vote for the Democratic Popular Front.” 


5 March 1953: Attacks the Vatican for the fact that 
during the mortal illness of Stalin it declared that the 
Church prays daily for the Russian people: “The Vatican 
has ranked itself in the front-line of this dirty trench (of 
speculation on Stalin’s illness). It seeks to exploit and 
mislead... the sincere wave of sorrow which submerges 
the whole world.” 


“The secret Documents of Vatican Diplomacy” 


One of the aims of the Party had been to collect ‘ with 
the most rigorous documentation’ the darkest secrets of 
the Vatican with all its imbroglio and unmentionable 
scandals — a work that would have undermined the faith 
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of the believing world. And in fact the work appeared in 
April 1948. But very soon in L’ITALIA (13 April) there 
appeared the following disclosure: “I, the undersigned, 
Scattolini Virgilio declare, that after examining the volume 
“The Secret Documents of Vatican Diplomacy” edited at 
Lugana by SCOE, have ascertained that it is the collection 
of pieces of information which for some years past I had 
been supplying to Filippo Setaccioli of Rome. The above 
mentioned bits of information had been invented by me 
from the start. I do not know precisely to whom Setaccioli 
was passing them on.” 


Communist Organizations 


A. P. I. (Association of the Pioneers of Italy — open to 
children 7 to 15 years old) : Its aim is “ to give the child 
an atheistic conception of the world. Such an education 
must begin as early as possible... We all know how diffi- 
cult, it is to reeducate the child at school when it arrives 
there with habits of religious thought ” (Bivort de la Saudée: 
Communism against Religion p. 20). The Headquarters of 
A.P.I. is in Rome; it has its own journal PIONIERE, its 
own song and uniform. Its activity consists in providing 
for children recreational facilities in the course of which 
Communist ideas may be unconsciously imbibed. The 
Pioneer who wins his friends or school-mates to member- 
ship in the Association is given the title ‘Pioniere d’Assalto’; 
these distinguished Pioneers have the right of admission 
to ‘The Children’s Republic’ organized from July to Sep- 
tember. The ideological orientation of the Pioneers is com- 
mitted to organizations like U. D. I. (Union of Italian ‘Wo- 
men), A. G, E. (Association of Young Explorers). The 
recruitment is done chiefly by women who go from door 
to door to attract children with presents and promises, In 
1951 the Pioneers numbered 171,000. 

These children are taught the most absurd and vili- 
fying calumnies against the Holy Father, their parish- 
priests, the local Mother Superioress etc. They are excited 
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to sexual vices in various ways, one being the switching off 
of lights when they dance with grown-ups. Knocking down 
religious symbols becomes their pastime. At times a devilish 
hatred is implanted in their hearts: in Bologna a Pioneer 
once said: “Rather than look at the Pope I prefer to knock 
out my eyes with my own hands and remain blind the 
whole life.” (Toschi: La Maschera ed il volto, ABES, 
Bologna, 1952-p. 41) 


F. G.C.I. (Federation of Italian Communist Youth — 
for the élite between 15 and 21) : 


The first step is to neutralize the vestiges of moral 
education by provoking promiscuity ; for from sexual exal- 
tation to the giving up of religion it is not a long way. 
Beauty contests are held to select ‘reginette,’ Miss Unita, 
Miss Vie Nuove etc. Announcing a beauty contest the 
organizer “turns to our girls and tells them: Away with 
shyness, away with meaningless shame, away with pre- 
judices ” (Vie Nuove 29 June 1952). During the festival of 
the Federation of Piacenza in July 1950, four days of sym- 
bolic marriage and divorce took place, which, according 
to those authorities, were for the boys. and girls ‘four days 
‘of joint felicity’ (Toschi o.c. p. 48). Then the formation 
is completed by a good dose of Communist indoctrination. 


It is not surprising that youth so formed passes on to 
aggressive anti-religious action. Here are a few examples : 


In May 1946 in the Church of Montesignano, (Genoa), 
the Tabernacle was found broken, and there was left on 
the altar a card which read: “You have taken him out in 
procession ; defend him now if you can! A communist 
woman!” (Toschi o. c. - p. 50). 


On 27 March 1948 (Holy Saturday) marched into the 
church of the Capuchin Fathers in Modena a group of young 
Communists, who distributed themselves in the Confes- 
sionals. When the faithful and the Fathers remonstrated, 
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they replied with blasphemies: “Oh! we shall see on 


April 18!” (Day of elections when Communists had high 
hopes. ..Toschi 0. c. - p. 51.) 


In a village near Siena during the civil funeral of a 
Communist, a girl parodied the religious rites intoning 
alternatively ‘De Profundis’ and ‘ Bandiera Rossa’ (Osser- 
vatore Romano — 5 March 1950). 


During and after the war, in the Red Province of Emilia 
Communists accounted for the lives of 53 priests (Bedeschi : 
L’Emilia ammazza i preti! ABES, Bologna, 1952). 


The Red Splash on Italy 


“It is a point of particular pride for me to have given 
up Italian citizenship for that of the Soviet.” So declared 
Palmiro Togliatti during his voluntary exile in Moscow in 
1940, and he continued: “I do not feel myself bound to 
Italy as to my Fatherland, but I consider myself a citizen 
of the world, of that world which we yearn to see united 
to Moscow under the leadership of Comrade Stalin. It isa 
point of particular pride for me to have renounced Italian 
citizenship, because as an Italian I feel myself a miserable 
‘mandolinista’ and nothing more. As a Soviet citizen I am 
worth ten thousand times more than the best Italian citi- 
zen.” 


The heart of the Mother Bear (if it was there) must 
have warmed to this specimen of a genuine offspring 
capable of such touching sentiments of ‘humanity. And 
the Party’s National Council celebrating recently its leader’s 
‘sashtyaburthi’, indulged in adulation unheard of since 
the disappearance of the Duce. Togliatti was called ‘ Master 
of New Men’ — ‘Emancipator of Women’ — ‘Guide of 
the Disinherited’ — ‘Glory of the Italian People’ etc. etc. 
and of course, to finish the litany, ‘Defender of Peace.’ 


The Italian Communist Party is 32 years old. Its infancy 
and adolescence lasted 22 years — a clandestine existence 
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under the Fascist regime. The history of its birth is easily 
traced: In the elections of 1919 the Socialists figured as 
the chief party, securing nearly 2 million votes. But soon 
the party began to show signs of disintegration; in its 
bosom were to be found ‘ Reformists’ who were for colla- 
boration with the bourgeois and ‘ Massimalists’ who leaned 
towards the extreme left; within this latter division, and 
as a reaction to its ineffective policy, rose a third group 
calling for a definite rupture with the Socialists. And at 
the end of the XVII Congress of the Socialist Party, this re- 
volutionary group broke away and got baptized as the 
Italian Communist Party — on 21 Jan. 1921, In the first 
elections under the Fascists in 1924 the new party secured 
19 seats in the Camera with 268, 191 votes. But in October 
1926 Mussolini declared all the parties (except his own) 
illegal and prohibited their journals. The Partito Popolare 
founded by Don Luigi Sturzo and the Liberal Party retired 
into faithful submission. The Communists, however, began 
to work underground and to form devout leaders for the 
future ; the delegates of the Party slipped across the fron- 
tier to attend International Communist Congresses abroad. 
Togliatti escaped from the land, while Antonio Gramsci, 
the Party’s real leader and founder, was arrested in Nov. 
1926 and sentenced to 20 years’ imprisonment; he died 
in prison on 27 April 1937. Many Communists were arrested 
for their subversive activities, a Special Tribunal having 
been constituted to judge anti-Fascists; and according to 
their claim the Communists incurred 22,690 years of im- 
prisonment out of a total of 28,694 years inflicted on anti- 
Fascists. After the fall of Fascism in 1943 Togliatti returned 
to Italy from Moscow to guide his party. 


Paradoxical as it may seem, Fascism had paved the 
way for Communism in Italy. Under Mussolini semi- 
anarchists, easy to excite but difficult to organize, had for 
the most part been eliminated. The masses had learnt to 
delieve and to obey; they had also learnt that if they did 
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not waht to die of hunger, they should have in their pocket 
the Party-ticket, which therefore came to be known as 
the Bread-ticket (Tessera del pane). So after the war when 
the Communists seemed to become (in a few provinces of 
the North they did become) masters, the masses were eager 
to procure the new Bread-ticket. 


It is the supremacy of the organizing element over that 
of the ideal or programme that ‘has its say im Italian 
Politics. This is so true of the Communist Party that even a 
slackening of the class-struggle has in no way lessened the 
number of inscriptions and votes for the Party. Intellectually 


Italian Communists are not superior to their comrades in _; 


other countries; but historically, conditions analogous to thdse 
that obtained in Russia has made of Italian Communism a 
model Bolshevik block. The Leninian strategy, of coupling 
the struggle of the proletariat with that of the peasants in 
search of land finds easy application in Italy; for here, 
unlike in France, the peasant groups had not profited by 
the liberal revolution. The Communists recruited easily 
beyond 50 % in the agricultural provinces of Emilia, Tus- 
cany and Umbria; in Central Italy the Communists have 
found the ‘bourgeois-idea of private property’ come in 
handy: for according to the ‘Metayer’ system prevalent 
there farm-workers, even if they have the money necessary, 
cannot buy the land from their proprietors, and Commu- 
nists exploit the discontent of these well-to-do workers. 
In Central Italy Communists are nowhere less than 40 % ; 
around Siena they shoot up to 60% and in the Bologna area 
upto 70 %. Emilia has fallen such an easy prey for another 
reason also: having formed part of the Papal States for 
centuries it has a store of anti-clerical feelings enough to go 
the round: now Communists boast that they are the only 
party able to save them from the clerical government of 
Democristians. Surely the peasants of Central Italy remain 
Communist not because they have read the ‘Opera Omnia’ 
of Lenin, Marx, and Engels, 
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The strength of Communism among the industrial 
workers, especially of the North, rests on the C. G. I. L. 
(General Confederation of Italian Labour). It was formed 

‘in 1944 as a joint federation of Catholics, Socialists and Com- 

munists ; the Catholic element being ejected, it is now an 
exclusive and effective weapon of the Left. With 5 million 
workers under him, its leader Di Vittorio is a power in the 
land ; utilising the undue liberty of strikes granted by the 
de Gasperi Government he has been paralysing the country 
whenever he felt like it. The non-Leftist Trade Unions, on 
the other hand, have only 2 million members, and until 
they can show themselves as effective as the C. G.I. L. they 
are not likely to wean even the Catholics away from the 
C.G.1.L. 


Communists are ardent advocates of democratic methods 
when they are not yet in power. Patria - Peace - Liberty - 
Democracy: these are defined by Communists differently 
according as they are in power or bidding for power. They 
find the conception of democracy a good ladder to rise to 
the top and when they are there they kick down the ladder 
and call it ‘ bourgeois.’ In Italy the Government has allow- 
ed them not only liberty of the press but licence of the 
press, which has cost the Government its fair name. True, 
the ruling party in a democracy has no right to impede the 
freedom of the press ; but it should not forget that it has 
at the same time the duty to safeguard the right of the 
citizen not to be deceived. 


As elsewhere in the world, in Italy too, the Communists 
declare themselves ‘at the head of all honest workers, 
sincere patriots and all free men.’ In their vocabulary the 
word ‘peace’ is seldom found dissociated from ‘struggle.’ 
And in their glorious ‘struggle for peace’ the end seems 
to be struggle rather than peace. These are some of the 
convictions of the humbler party-members whose exclusive 
diet is the daily, ‘ Unita.’ Its editors shunt the trains of 
their thought at will. An event which for a thinking person 
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is an argument against Russia is for the Communit an 
argument in favour of Communism: if Beria is arrested, 
the Italian Communist says that de Gasperi would never 
have had the courage to expel a traitor from his cabinet. 
That he may not see the monstrous executions in East 
Germany or in Albania, the spotlight is turned on two 
persons on electric chairs in the New York State prison. 
If six million persons visit Italy in 1952 and among them 
not one from Russia, the Italian comrade quite understands 
it: there is no reason why one should leave the Earthly - 
Paradise — even for tourism. 


A glance at the percentages of the four elections will 
help us to picture the situation correctly : 


1946 1948 1951-52 1953 
Political Political Administrative Political 

DC Democristians — 35-3 48-6 35-9 40-1 
PSDI Social-Democrats— 6:0 7-1 7-6 4-5 
PLI Liberals — 6:8 3°8 3-5 3-0 
PRI Republicans — 4:4 2°5 2-4 1-6 
PCI Communists — 19-0 19-0 20-1 22-6 
PSI Socialists — 14-8 12-0 12-7 12-7 
PNM Monarchists — 2:8 2°8 4-0 6-8 
MSI (Social Movement)— ——- 2-0 6-9 5-9 


Neo - Fascists 


Perhaps in no other country is there such heavy polling 
as in Italy. In 1948 nearly 90 % voted, and the fear of Com- 
munism brought Democristians 48°6% of the votes and 
more than 51 % of the seats in the Camera. In 1953, nearly 
94% voted and that in spite of bad weather conditions pre- 
vailing in several places; of the voters 52 % were women. 


Votes polled : 28,386,610 
Votes valid : 27,089,184 of which Democristians : 10,859,554 
Communists : 6,122,638 
Socialists : 3,440,222 
In the Camera as well as in the Senate the Centre 
Alliance has secured an absolute majority of seats (though 
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not of votes). For want of 57,000 votes the Alliance loses 
the bonus of 50 extra-seats in the Camera as intended by the 
Electoral Law. Without a working majority, therefore, the 
Alliance is at the mercy of the Right or the Left; this is 
what the Communists wanted. The oscillating position of 
the Centre owing to the division among the antitCommunists 
is a lesson to other countries. The Rightists in Italy owe 
their strength, if not their very existence, to their false 
propaganda. On May 3, de Marsanich, leader of the 
Neo-Fascists, declared in Rome: “Communism is held in 
its position ; today the real enemy to fight is the Democrazia 
Cristiana.” The Monarchists too, under their multi-mil- 
lionaire Commandante Lauro, have helped to underrate the 
strength of Italian Communism. To help splitting the vote 
there are parties to the tune of 22, some of the exotic 
growths with resounding universal names like ‘'World Fede- 
ralists’ — ‘{Western Progressivists’ etc.; to complete the 
glorious series there was the “ Party of the Beefsteak,” the 
only point on its programme apparently being to supply 
each man, woman and child with a beefsteak every day. 
Simple people have not merely simple ideas but confused 
ideas as to the political and social ideologies of parties. To 
capture the floating vote of such a category the Monarchists 
and the Neo-Fascists seem to have competed in a Neopolitan 
way, excelling each other in the quality of the pasta they 
supplied to the poor there. It is surmised that the Coro- 
nation of Queen Elizabeth might have diverted a part of 
the floating vote away from the Centre Alliance ; people of 
Southern Italy love display and when just 3 or 4 days before 
the elections they saw photographs of the glory that 
London was on those days, God knows what vague yearning 
for King Umberto carried them on by a too simple logical 
conclusion to the Monarchist Party. The events of East 
Berlin, it is said, have impressed the Communist workers 
of the north deeply ; but then the Democristians could not 
time them to their advantage. 

When all is said, the Left is very much alive in Italy ; 
and it is well to remember that the Communists are nearly 
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the whole of the Left in Italy. For as ‘The Manchester 
Guardian ’ put it, Nenni’s Socialist Party “is a sort of pur- 
gatory into which unripe Italian Communists enter, spend 
a few months or years, and then go into the Marxist Limbo.” 
The theory of misery alone offers no explanation for the 
strength of Communism in Italy; the Communists them- 
selves acknowledge that the so-called under-proletariat. 
show that the relatively rich workers of the North continue 
to remain Communists, while their Southern brethren have 
remained anti-Communist up to now inspite of their 
poverty. Hence it is clear that social reform alone cannot 
sound the death-knell of Communism ; rather, social uplift, 
especially when it follows the pattern set by Communists, 
is used by them as an argument for the truth of their 
position; the Agrarian Reform has not had any political 
effect up to now. The malady has gone much deeper: 
there is the important aspect of spiritual recovery which 
should not be lost sight of. As the famous Jesuit preacher 
Fr, Lombardi remarked, speaking of the deluded Commu- 
nists in some regions, “ one who has faith can only weep for 
them.” The indoctrination may take a generation or more: 
to evaporate. That is why the Cardinal of Bologna focuses 
his attention on winning the children to love and truth. 


The Cardinal (Giacomo Lercaro, 61) has no pronounce- 
ment against Communism to his credit. He insists on social 
justice and in addition, he has his methods of charity. He: 
invited gifts for the Cardinal’s Party for Bologn’s tramway- 
men and he got a tram-load of Easter-eggs, wine, toys and 
bicycles. He appealed to the Christian parties to moderate 
their expenses for the election-campaign and give the 
money saved to the poor — and the Communist leaders fol- 
lowed suit with a similar appeal, though, according to the 
disclosure of an awed Party-member they had spent on the: 
poster-war in the city Rs. 165,000. The Cardinal has a 
Movement known as FAC (Fraterno Aiuto Cristiano=Chris- 
tian Brotherly Help). His parish-priests sign letters in the: 
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name of the FAC and hand them over to families ; the flap 
of the envelope reads: “Brother. before giving this en- 
velope back to the FAC, think seriously of what you are 
doing. Don’t give an alms,. but a help in proportion to 
your possibilities: a help that you would want to receive 
if you were in need yourself. If on the other hand you are 
in need, state clearly the help you require.” In short the 
Cardinal has no intention of ‘fighting’ Communism ; he 
wants to give the Communists the divine love of Christ 
the worker, the fountain of all human justice and human 
love. 
J. M. Varaprasadam 


THE UBIQUITOUS BEGGAR 


“Sahib! One anna, sahib. No food for three days, 
sahib, One anna, sahib.” 


In the city street. on the railway platform, in the village 
bazaar, one faces the same question : to give or not to give. 
For the most part, however, we probably find ourselves 
completely ignoring the beggar or telling him to get out 
and be quick about it. One becomes hardened to their 
importuning and seldom weighs the possibility that this 
might be a deserving case. 


It isn’t difficult to come this state of mind either. After 
all, there are so many of them. It was estimated that there 
were approximately 1,500,000 beggars in India in 1951. This 
number is more or less restricted to those who are totally 
dependent on what others give them for their daily bread. 
The fact that there are some able-bodied men who beg by 
preference, finding it easier, and in many cases more profi- 
table, than work complicates the problem but need not 
enter into our study. The same is true of those who 
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practise a religious mendicancy. They are an element 
which need not concern us now. What, then, are the causes 
of this high total of genuine beggars? A growing rural 
population and a static rural economy has forced many to 
become agricultural day labourers or hunt for jobs in the 
city. Industry has been able to absorb only a small per- 
centage of the influx and the rest have had to beg for a 
living. In addition, the growing number of refugees made 
the situation even more acute. In the Province of Delhi, 
for example, the number of beggars rose from 2,400 in 1945 
to 7,000 in 1949. But, disregarding for the moment their 
numbers and causes, let us examine some typical beggars. 
They should provide some interesting facts which will help 
us appreciate the breadth and poignancy of the problem. 


Kodaikanal is a typical hill station. During the season 
people from all over India throng its bazaar and there is 
a steady stream of pedestrians around its scenic lake. And, 
as you might guess, when the season comes so do the 
beggars. By mid-May there may be as many as twenty 
asking for alms. Once the visitors depart through the vast 
majority of beggars disappear. Back they go to their old 
haunts in Madurai or Trichy or some other town at the 
foot of the hills. Only three or four hold on the year round, 
despite bad weather and a scarcity of donations. And it is 
these few whom we will investigate. 


First on the list is a youngster of 8 or 9, to judge from 
his build, whom you will meet as soon as you enter the 
bazaar. It is customary to find him carrying a younger bro- 
ther or sister, both dressed with a bare minimum regardless 
of the season of the year and both needing a haircut. Al- 
though neither the boy nor his burden look the picture of 
health, on the other hand they would not be taken for 
famine victims by a long sight. But his face tells a story 
of misfortune which is longer than his years warrant. 
Upon questioning him some interesting facts came to light. 
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He is one of a family of ten. Four children remain at 
home while the others have either married and moved away 
or gone elsewhere in search of work. The family owns its 
own house, or hut if you prefer, and the father has steady 
employment as a coolie. Now a tragic twist of the story. 
The mother is sick and unable to manage the household. 
Added to this is the fact that the father contributes 
little or nothing of his earnings to the upkeep of the 
family. Consequently, the voung beggar becomes the bread- 
winner for his younger brother and sister. Schooling is out 
of the question and there is no opportunity for him to learn 
a trade. His only prospect is eventually to enter the 
labour market as a coolie and spend the rest of his life on 
the lowest rung of the economic ladder. Beggar children 
are numerous enough wherever you go and perhaps a 
larger number than we suspect have a similar tale of 
woe. 

Leaving our young friend still carrying his precious 
burden, a short walk through the bazaar soon brings us 
to its edge. This is the ‘business site’ of two more de- 
pendents on the public charity. The first is a cripple. As 
you approach he rises from his mat and, drawing himself 
up to his full height (about 4 ft.), he solemnly salaams 
you. There ig no need for him to do more than this. He 
never asks for help vocally but few can look at his de- 
formed body and not give him something. And yet, his 
condition is not quite so bad as most are tempted to think. 
Crippled from birth, he has managed pretty well for him- 
self these last thirty-five years. He attended a Catholic 
mission school up to the fourth standard, so is able to 
read and write. Denied the opportunity of learning a 
manual trade, he began begging as soon as he left school. 
in this pursuit he was able to support himself and oc- 
casionally contribute, along with his two brothers, to the 
support of his mother. A lifelong resident of a small town 
at the foot of the hills, six or seven years ago, he decided 
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to try his luck in Kodai for half the year at least. He hasn’t 
regretted that decision. During the season he makes two 
or three rupees a day, which is good deal more than he 
collected in the plains, Sleeping on verandahs in the bazaar 
and buying a minimum of food, he has kept his expenses 
down and managed to save a fair amount of his ‘ earnings.’ 
This has been greatly facilitated by the fact that he has 
remained a bachelor, more out of necessity than choice, 
and that his brothers have supported his mother. But the 
real surprise came at the end of the interview when the 
calmly stated that next year he intends to open a small 
shop in his home town. This is certainly a case where 
begging did not demoralize his initiative or destroy his 
self-confidence. Certainly it would be most desirable if all 
would be as thrifty and enterprising as this man, but one 
wonders how many could practise such economy. ‘When 
you are trying to support a wife and family on what you 
beg, you cannot put much aside as a nest egg. 

In strong contrast with our future shopkeeper is the 
old man some thirty paces down the road. Over forty 
years|ago he and his wife came to Kodai in search of work. 
Being unskilled, he had no difficulty in securing employ- 
ment las a coolie. During the succeeding years he managed 
to raise a family and acquire a tiny house. Then misfortune 
caught up with him. His wife was carried off by sickness. 
His. children married and moved away. Through some 
underhanded means, relatives sold his house and gave him 
only a small share of the money. Three years ago, his 
sight failing, he had to stop breaking stone and take up 
his place by the roadside. For his meals he goes to the 
nearby convent where he is fed free of charge — along 
with nearly three hundred other poor people. Like his 
crippled companion, he sleeps on a verandah in the bazaar, 
not an ideal bed for one over seventy. When the weather 
is very bad, he manages to squeeze into a hut owned by 
friends. Daily earnings during the ‘off season’ are as 
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Jow as an anna and half a day. When the season comes 
around, he makes two or three rupees like his neighbour. 
To date, no relief organization, either public or private, 
has offered assistance of any kind. Neither have the muni- 
cipal authorities made any investigation nor forbidden him 
to pursue this occupation. Nearly blind, the future holds 
no hope for the old man. Day in and day out he will 
continue to sit by the side of the road. With no prospect 
of care from his children and ignored by the government 
he will continue to beg until death catches up with him. 
I suppose that under the joint family system old people 
are seldom deserted in this way. But today, with the 
changing sccial and economic conditions, this aspect of the 
problem will come increasingly to the force. Children will 
marry and move away and care of the aged, widowed and 
orphaned will become more and more a public responsibi- 
lity. 

The last case, if we may use so impersonal a term to 
describe a human being, is a boy of nineteen. Strictly 
speaking, he should never have become a beggar. Nor 
should he continue as one now. His family is financially 
able to feed. clothe and shelter him. But they do not. Nor 
do they intend to. The trouble all began five years ago. 
At the time he was working as gardener for a family in 
town and doing quite well. He was a reasonably bright 
boy with a primary education to his credit and it was ex- 
pected that he would at least be able to provide for him- 
self and a wife at some future date. Then one day, he 
irritated his father and the latter struck him behind the 
ear. Within a very short time the boy had lost his sense 
of co-ordination and drolled stupidly. He could still hear 
and speak with a reasonable amount of coherence but that 
was about all. In his present condition he is slow to grasp 
what you say and moves about like a drunkard. Certainly 
the saddest part of the story is the family reaction to his 
condition. That is just it — no reaction. Neither of the 
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parents apparently cares about the boy. He is allowed to 
roam the streets in his enfeebled condition, to beg his food 
and sleep wherever he wants. His clothing is in tatters and,. 
like the younger sister who often accompanies him in his 
wanderings, is constantly in need of a bath and haircut. 
When a passerby gives him something it is received with 
shouts of glee and he rushes off to the nearest store to 
spend it. And what has been done for him? From time 
to time responsible people have talked of putting him in 
some sort of asylum. This would mean taking him to the 
plains for there is no suitable institution in the hills. But 
up to the present, it has only been talked about. Nothing 
has been done. Despite his condition, one is tempted to 
wonder whether he is beyond medical help. Often he will 
astonish you with the seriousness and lucidity of his con- 
versation and his knowledge of English. is a surprise to all 
who hear him. If something could be done to correct the 
disastrous effects of the parental blow, he could easily 
return to normal life and carry on as before. 


And then there are the itinerants. The two boys we 
meet in the street who have been sent up from the plains 
to beg by their parents. Miserably dressed and apparently 
hungry, they have been deputed by labouring parents to 
supplement the family earnings. However, we are not 
interested in these now. Our tour has ended and we have 
seen the regulars, the people who have been forced to 
live off the community. The child of the neglected family 
— the cripple who is unable to work — the aged who, for- 
saken and handicapped, is driven to begging as a last re- 
sort — the mentally unsound — all these are components 
of the vast problem. The solution? But after all, we are 
not interested in the solution here. It is up to you. This 
is meant to be a lesscn in the direct method, an attempt 
to find out the why and the wherefore behind the people 
we see each day. Such a glimpse of the sorrow and) suf- 
fering that touches so many cannot leave us unchanged. 
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And if it does fail to move us to action? The psychologist, 
Henry C, Link, has succinctly described those who are thus 
hardened : 


“Many of us have a limited circle of friends 
who mean something to us, but we lose touch 
with man as man. We pay taxes to support 
the needy, but harden our hearts towards 
individuals in need. In our own communities 
we are perfectly willing to let the politicians 
who fatten on human misery dole out our 
money so that we may be spared the sight of 
suffering. ‘We may go to church, believing in 
the commandment, Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself, but there is no love of man 


in our hearts.” 
E. de V. Lockwood 


BOOK NOTES © REVIEWS 


The International Labour Review (June 1953) carries 
a valuable contribution by Mr. A. Vermeulen, secretary 
of the Netherlands Federation of Trade Unions, on collective 
profit-sharing. Under this. scheme the national labour force 
as a whole would receive a share in the profits of all 
industries taken together, and as a result, a practical ap- 
proach would be made to answering two leading questions 
in free democracies: How to remedy the highly unequal, 
distribution of private property ? How to fix a wage policy 
in an economy with a system of collective bargaining and 
a policy of full employment, economic stability and rising 
productivity ? 


The distribution of private property is demanded by a 
sense of equity, the need of developing the worker's 
personality and the benefit accruing from expanding pro- 
ductive capacity in the private sector of the national eco- 
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nomy. The novelty of his idea lies in this that the share 
a worker would be given would not be handed over for 
consumption but for investment in productive undertakings, 
it would be proportional to the actual wages and handed 
over to a “workers’ profit bank”; this bank would by 
“ profit-share certificates” from a “central investment cor- 
poration” and distribute them to the workmen. The annual 
coupons of the certificates (made in the worker’s name) 
would be paid in cash or in new certificates or both. On 
application to the bank the worker could withdraw his 
amount on concerns of his own: housing project, education 
assurance, etc., all guarantees being taken that the monies 
so withdrawn are applied to the productive undertaking. 
On the other hand, the corporation would invest the money: 
at its disposal so as to keep up the par value of the certi- 
ficates, a fixed rate of interest and also with a view to 
maintain the level of employment in the country. 


The claim for a system of collective profit-sharing for 
the expansion of investment is made on the basis that, since 
wages, are determined collectively. the labour force as a 
whole contributes to the profits by limiting their income 
and their consumption. This is therfore a factor of profits 
which is external to industry, and is quite distinct from 
internal factors (entrepreneurs’s ability, business talent, 
organisation, workers’ special efforts, etc.) ; it arises out 
of labour’s policy of self-restraint. 


The author does not favour the system of profit-sharing 
in single concerns; it does not appeal to workmen who 
will always prefer steady high wages, nor does it equalize 
benefits throughout the labour force. Moreover it rarely 
brings in social peace and progress. This view singularly 
contrasts with the conclusions of a meeting held last No- 
vember in Philadelphia which lavished workmen’s praise 
on the Council of Profit-sharing Industries which has mem- 
bers in the U.S. A., Canada, Australia and Denmark. 
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On the other hand, the system advocated by Mr. Ver- 
meulen would suppose an enormous amount of work to 
prepare and run. But if one hesitates to accept his pro- 
posals, they deserve the utmost attention. Profit-sharing is 
attracting the best minds of all earnest social reformers 
and his study is a valuable contribution to the study of 
this important problem. 


A. Lallemand 


Geneva Publications 

The International Labour Office which was the most 
successful undertaking of the League of Nations goes on 
doing its meritorious work, under the patronage of the 
United Nations (minus of course totalitarian U.S.S.R.). 
Its Seventh Report to the U. N. O., modestly claims 
“that an encouraging start has been made in promoting 
more effective co-ordination and greater concentration of 
effort in accordance with the Charter of the United Nations 
and of the agreements between the United Nations and 
the specialised agencies.” 

The Report lists the various fields of emphasis in I.L.O. 
work : higher living standards, freedom of association, man- 
power, wages, social security, industrial relations, welfare 
services, occupational safety and health, co-operation and 
handicrafts, land reform. The second chapter surveys the 
various regions of the world; the third, the various occu- 
pations. and types of workers; the fourth discusses the ef- 
fectiveness of international labour standards, and the fifth 
studies. the role of the I. L. O. of the general interna- 
tional effort. There follow a few appendices supply- 
ing staff lists, texts of conventions and recommenda- 
tions, reports on freedom of association, programmes of 
meetings for the following years, and other documents of 
international importance. This weighty volume of 444 
pages is a regular mine of information given in the clear 
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and sober style and presented in the pleasant get up tra- 
ditional with the I. L., O. 


It is gratifying to note the share of attention given 
to India in the 1.L.0. survey missions and to read of the 
fair hearing given to a complaint of the E. I. Railroad 
Workers’ Union against the government of India, however 
specious it was. As appendix of special interest to our 
country, the tenth is the most timely ; it contains the 
conclusions of the meeting of experts on productivity in 
manufacturing industries. They should be welcome to the 
planners and engineers of our industrialisation. 


The Record of Proceedings of the thirty-fifth session of 
the International Labour Conference is a ponderous volume 
(677 PP.). It is a verbatim report of the twenty-seven 
meetings held in June 1952 followed with sixteen appendices 
mainly reproducing the texts of conventions adopted in the 
course of proceedings. It does one good to follow the ef- 
forts of all types of delegates (government, employers, 
workers) doing their best to arrive at unanimous con- 
clusions ; it is in a way amusing to read the oratorial pro- 
paganda of totalitarians in contrast with the sober realism 
of the others; it is comforting to see India’s delegates 
holding their own in representative international meetings. 


A. Lahuri 


“Racial arrogance is particularly harmful in a commu- 
nity where members of different races or tribes live side by 
side, and where everyone therefore should enjoy an honour- 
ed place in society. . . . Nothing but evil can be the fruit of 
racial discrimination, a doctrine so contrary to justice and 
charity.” 


—(Pastoral Letter of the Catholic Hierarchy of 
Tanganyika) 
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SOCIAL CHRONICLE 


Dravidian Movements 


When the Dravidian Movement was started some twenty 
years ago by Sri E. V. Ramaswamy Naicker, it was noted 
for its anti-Brahmin and anti-religious tones. The anti- 
religious note was dropped when the members rallied round 
the Justice party. But it was revived by, some leaders in 
course of time with the result that at present there are 
two distinct Dravidian Movements. 


The first, the Dravida Kazhagam is under the leadership 
of Sri E. V. Ramaswamy Naicker of Erode, who cannot 
boast of much formal schooling, particularly in English, 
but whose mastery of Tamil is remarkable. He runs a 
daily edited by his wife, the “ Viduthalai” and is connected 
with another daily, the “ Nalaimaru.” Hea has also to his 
credit a number of booklets and pamphlets which explain 
his views and ideals. 


Of late he gave his anti-religious campaign a new 
realistic touch : idol-breaking. Some of his followers make 
a sport of cutting off the head of Ganesh and the tail of 
snakes. This was bound to offend pujaris and faithful. So 
another practice was adopted: idols are made by the 
followers, speeches are delivered with prophetic solemnity, 
and the idols are broken, and as no harm happens to the 
iconoclasts, the thesis is supposed to be proved. Pious 
folks. were horrified and some approached the courts for 
putting a stop to such malpractices ; the case was dismissed 
on technical grounds ; but an appeal was lodged whith is 
still to be settled. Orthodox opinion is deeply stirred and 
anxious to know what limits will be put to public demons- 
trations which are offensive to religious feelings; non- 
Hindu people are also interested in the legal process, par- 
ticularly Catholics all over India who are liable to see 
their creed and practices attacked in public in the most 
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offensive manner. Democratic freedom should not come 
to mean licence. 


The Second Dravidian Movement is the Dravida Munne- 
tra Kazhagam. The movement is said to have some 20,000 
followers ; the executive committee consists of Sri E. V. 
Sampath. R. Nedunchezian and N. V. Natarajan. The pro- 
gramme is nothing less than a Dravidian state free from 
the undue interference of the Delhi central government, and 
eliminate Brahmin influence and Northern dominance over 
the South which is altogether different in language, history 
and culture. They gathered ample funds and started several 
periodicals: Prvali, a weekly; Dravida Nadu, a weekly ; 
Dravidan, a daily, and many other publications. The oc- 
casion for initiating this movement and breaking away from 
the leadership of Sri E. V. Ramaswamy Naicker was the 
leader’s marriage with a very young person who was his 
secretary. The exact reasons are irrelevant; in any case 
the marriage with the young person led to the divorce of 
many followers and the Dravida Munnetram was started : 
the title is translated as Dravidian Democratic party or as 
the Progressive Party. 

In their cultural programme, they campaign for the 
purity of Tamil vocabulary and style, and the banishing of 
any sanscrit words. Quite a few College professors and 
many more high school masters are taken up with the 
idea. Logically enough the Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam 
opine that the study of Hindi would overtax the mind of 
tender Tamil minds; but, this point is possibly less de- 
batable, a youth who has studied Hindi as a secondary 
language is bound to feel and to be at a disadvantage when 
competing with a Northerner whose mother-tongue is Hindi 
and such serious handicap ranges over all posts of the 
Central Government. The new scheme of primary education 
which was introduced recently under the irresistible ini- 
tiative of the Chief Minister came to add fuel and energy 
to the movement ; the scheme is widely criticised on several 
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counts: diminishing the number of school hours, dis- 
crimination going against village boys and in favour of 
town lads, etc. There are few specialists in education 
among the members but it does not take a specialist to 
criticise a scheme of Primary education. 


New facilities for criticism of government was offered 
with the creation of the New Andhra State and its boun- 
daries. 


The movement was not satisfied with verbal munitions 
and weapons; groups, gangs, squads were mobilised for 
realistic action: trains were stopped, bridges damagad, 
policemen attacked. Seven people were killed many 
wounded, and many more arrested Here the question 
arises spontaneously: Are those people communists? At 
the last elections they merged their propaganda and their 
electorate, but now they are a separate movement and an 
independent organisation. They have their following in 
towns but also in villages; the success of their speakers 
vary with the purity of their Tamil, but even their ordinary 
themes appeal to the Tamil soul : self-defence of Tamildom 
against Hindidom, self defence of the lower castes against 
the Brahmin, and of the South against the North. True 
or false, partially true or partially false, the accusation goes 
home. If the speaker knows English, he fondly quotes the 
ancient phrase “the benighted presidency,” and he easily 
shows he is as valuable and forceful a citizen as any Hindi- 
speaking fellow. 


One cannot fail to trace communist influence in the 
Movement, though the traditional tactics of letting others 
do the dirty spadework allows the Dravida Kazhagam and the 
Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam to enjoy footlight publicity. 
The attacks against the Congress government are possibly 
not very significant of red influence, but the attacks against 
religion in general betray the red virus. Recently they 
published the attacks of Ingersoll against Christianity and 
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they challenge Christians, illiterate for the most part, to 
answer ; this awakened the Christians to the danger and, 
a happy result, forced the Christian missionaries to ransack 
their books, and notes and to organise study circles. In 
order to camouflage their anti-religious ideal, members of 
the movements have replaced Brahmin pujas with cere- 
monies, ot a popular ritual they concocted in haste. 


In all this they do the spadework for communism ; in 
any case their plan of breaking up the unity of India and 
creating an atmosphere of perpetual agitation can only 
invite the blessings of the Red Czar. 


Industrial Relations 


At Allahabad, in the All-India Employers’ Association 
the industrial situation was reviewed by the President, Sri 
Mohantal R. Shah of Calcutta. Stagnation everywhere, in 
spite of the Five Year Plan :* few are the new undertakings, 
and scanty the investments ; plethora of applicants for jobs, 
especially from educated youths, and unemployment all 
over the industrial world. Industry should absorb the in- 
crease in population, particularly small scale concerns and 
cottage industries ; these should be reinvigorated. To revive 
small industries, imports of goods and commodities which 
they can well produce, should be stopped; official policy 
must aim not only at balancing international payments but 
also at protecting small concerns and humble artisans; the 
policy should be social as well ag financial. Another point 
deserving attention and treatment is the lack of uniformity 
in dealing with disputes between employers and employees ; 
several points of the law should be amended and, a bold 
return should be made to the Industrial Disputes Act of 
1947. On the other hand, retrenchment is at time a re- 
grettable necessity and should be left to those who bear 
the responsibility of management. As to the practice of 
enforcing compensation in case of unvoluntary stoppage 
for want of raw materials, power, etc., it is unfair on the 
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employer and results only in an increase of production 
costs. When the government overrules an award of the 
Appellate Court in favour of workingmen because it con- 
siders that retrenchment is not for the publit good of the 
country, it sets a precedent which may damage the future 
stability of the national industry. 


Industrialists are also aggrieved and anxious when go- 
vernment undertakes the difficult task of fixing a fair wage 
level. The government should be satisfied with protecting 
the worker against any exploitation ; legislation about mini- 
mum and fair wages can only raise vain hopes and lead to 
disappointment and unrest. The more so that several 
State governments refuse to pay their due share for the 
medical relief of workmen. On the other hand employers 
in general prefer the process of negotiation and conciliation 
to judiciary action. 


On its part the Indian Chamber of Commerce asks for 
the suppression of the kandloom industry, not immediately 
of course but in the near future; this type of industry, 
they argue, gives poor results and cannot even make the 
best of the patterns reserved to it. The weavers reply that 
such a measure would throw out of employment as many as 
60,000 workers, one third of whom at best could be absorbed 
by the textile mills. The plight of the handloom comes 
from a lack of material ; an average of only 40,000 bales of 
cotton available whilst some 125,000 would be needed per 
month ; let supplies come, and the handloom industry will 
flourish. As for the reserved patterns in its strange that they 
are not the usual types nor the easy ones to work ; more- 
over the reservation is nearly a blind since these same 
patterns are allowed to mills for export purposes. 


E. Gathier. 
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PRACTICAL CITIZENSHIP 


By C. C. Clump s.j- 


A text-book intended for Secondary Schools. Part I 
acquaints the young citizen with the Civics of daily life ; 
Part II gives him the principles of civic life and our Indian 
Administration, according to our Constitution; Part II 
develops, in some detail, certain features of man’s life in 
society. 


An excellent precis in 88 pages of all a High school boy 
or girl should know of the national life. 


Price: Re. 1/4 postage extra 


SOVIET LIFE SERIES 


A series of 10 two-page fly-sheets on Soviet freedom, 
education, wages and prices, slave labour, etc. 


_ Rs. 8-8-0 per thousand, plus postage. 
Re. 1-0-0 per hundred, plus postage. 
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